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THE RECLUSE: a Poem. By William W 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


by John Morley, and Portrait 12mo, 31.7 
his edition contains, in addition to the Aut i 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROW NIA 
Sixteen Monthly Volumes. Vol, [X,—Ti i 
This edition will eont 


1 will tain three Portraits of Mr, |! 


New Volume of the ‘D 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL PIOGRAPT/)S Edit . 
Roval Svo, $5.75, 
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'©MIr, Shorithouse has writte } j ; 
THE CIVILIZATION OF SWEDEN 
from the second Swedish edition (revised and 
SVO, 34 
LIFE OF WILLIAM B. ROBERTS 
Bresen, D.D. With portra l 
A TABLE OF SPBEIFIC GR 7 
New edition revised and enlarged. 5B 
() 
LETTERS OF DAVID HUM! 
index, etc. By G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. s 
! TREATISE OF HUMAN NAT 
volumes, and edited with an Analvtical hh 
IN ESSAY ON POSSESSION IA MELA 
Hon. LL.D. Part 5 by Robert Samue! Wrig 
PLATO—THE REPUBLIC. Trans , M.A 
Third edition, revised and é it 


rhe additions and alterat s, bot nt tr 
CHAUCER—THE MINOR POEMS M 
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‘ Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Totens, 11/, / ‘ J woud 
Se, Me aes ed ca | onene SeHoor, rounpED By|<4LLQUUMC We 


the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory schoo! for both sexes. DwiaHT HOLBROOK, 


















A.M., Principal INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOUNDED 1865 Connecticut, Middletown, 
rv) < , PAA ? lad _— “ > 
4 red at the } fice as second-cl [77L SOA GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—A New YORK, January 24, ISSS., 
meat? i -reparatory School for Ros. $500 per year. 
For Cilreular addreas E. . WILson, ALY The Trustees. in con} rmtty t ( rt 
CONNECTI rT. w Haven. . <7 
ONTENTS OF 7, NUMBE} Ti PRINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. the Company, submit ‘ 
££ (founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical : — : ees : 
, , > in the United States Prey aed taeienaian »and of ats aL ars ON TRE si d / 
‘ WieKI ntifi choo Has prepared more boys for Yale 
ny other school, Catalogue, address G, L. Fox. Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
BOTTOM ' MARYLAND, Baltimore, ary, 1887, to $lst December, 1887....... $3,042,069 09 
Cabinet the Pa [ TNIVERSITY OF MAR YVLAND.— | Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
i — ’ . Law Sehool, Nineteenth annual session, Octo January, 1887......cccccesecescescecs 1,417,600 13 
ber 8, 1888, — 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec'y. . 2 
= z Total Marine Premiurns...........+05+ © $5,080,569 22 
ri TON UNT a. 
OSTONM T nies et 
: I Sd ped ‘ ws de ERSITY Law School, Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
‘ J, Address the sve m ~ e ae . > omy 20 a7 1° 
. y Epuunp H. BENNETT. LL.D. 1887, to 3lst December, 1887...... rt 1 23 
: Losses paid during the same 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, iod $1,599,468 25 
Corie NDENCH ro ry yp eo : eau Wa errr er ee eet OVD, BOS we 
' [XNSLITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. eves a ee eee 
Phe Millionaire Courses in ‘ivil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical | Returns o PeIUINS aie A 
! re ! er ‘hemistry, Architecture, ete, James P. BEQOOGNG cc ccc ccseccsene $788,846 38 
A ‘ “y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. a ec 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
1! VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). United States and State of New York 
Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo Ss a a eee tock 28 BPH AS OO 
_ Stock, 3ank, and other Stocks.... $8,622.55 
N xy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute ook, hy, Bae ° sab ' ‘ 
aculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- | Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,90! 
v if at the June examinations only one had any teal Estate and Claims due the Company, 
Rev \ ondition in mathematics The location of the school = 
: »st ada 474.430 88 
a ullding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and estimated at........ PAS DGOL LCE Bzpons Lakiweks 
Mr hee . : . uN } is very near the Institute Premium Notes and Bills Receivat . | 2 Se 
4 . a , > ithe tae bie i Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. ee a eee are 18.192 40 
Kendall's Ki not M | MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, - 
Fo ial a C é (ere MISSES HHOUBBALICD:S SCHOOL \ pnoant -.csicsiicncvseses Sica tesiaceaiern $12,287,283 : 
j Nel: Saves Shag 4 ; fL for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
hutareh’s Mora ’ iumber of boarding seho .celve : , 
iaiiealeas , | nun of boarding scholars will be received. Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


Lette rst >a Kin ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. of +f} aic the hold } * their 
, = pte profits will be paid to the "s there or thei 
“KOR B ? > >D F 
you ME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
/ mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for colle re or educate privately. Separate tuition, 






‘seventh 


day of February next. 


with best of care in all ‘— Charming location, The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
t eY 3 ’ » 7 , 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. radiant t Pernt in _ | be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
M re ‘HUSETTS, Plymouth. legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
| 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any | fe. a APF S HOGI ME SCHOOL FOR of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun Boys (twenty-second year).— Begins October will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, - | of payment and cancelled. 





















aS MWASSACH ort egy: ® seeane . 
The date when the subsertption expires t8 on the Ad- | ae ar ; ‘Wy 7 A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. Its declared on the 
Bicones ae eg cick ade | ADAMS iDEMY. — PREPARA- | 4 ee ee ae ae : 
ares Avbvet OF each paper, thie cnange of whi 1 8uh- | 7 tory boar "is schoe ir vs. Second term be net earned premiums of tne ompany) or the ye uP 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other | Tantiary LO, TSS, ending 31st December, 1887, for which certificates wil 
receipt is sent unless requested. | ' formation apply to nae ee be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next 
me ee Sie: ‘ ' WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. agua ee 
The paper is stopped at expiratton of the subscription, | : By order of the Board, 
Boos nt F i NEw York, Sus Pe PEG. ge. > N ary 
unless previously renewed | 7 ie nen = +e ; J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Remittances at the risk ¢ ess nua | { ) VEAUX LE G rE. a Military 
ge ate { / vourding achaahien tag were 
by registered leites .or postal Wi.FRED H. Munro, A.M., President. ial 
order, payable to ** Pul li New YorK, Syracuse. J. D. Jones, John Eliott, George Biiss, 
satan -abecewneporsals Anmeegionatoeg oland | A TRS. C. M. WILKINSON S HOME | W.¥.4. Moore, C. A. Hand, Anson W. Hard 
NOW AAETES8ES BOUL |} £¥£ Sehool for Girls. Number limited toten, $1,000 | A. A. Raven, J.D. Hewlett, N. Denton Smith, 
Aditresa THE w York, per year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, Je 7 , Wr Webtl saac Beil 
52,,})) , Office 8 | i8s8. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Jame slow, si sey m. te ‘se m ay <i - 
a cates ; | Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett | Wm. Sturgis, C. P. Burdett, Edw. Floyd Jones, 
| - ule, n homas ym Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, Benj. H. Field, H. E. Hawley, Thomas 3 
[ SOR ADAIR D. White. : Josiah O. Low, Chas. H. Marshall, Ira Burs! 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. < ale ¢ f | PENNSYI v oy Bry rng Yr, near Philadelphia, E. W. Corlies, Jas. G. De Forest, James A. Hewlett, 
: Prive 2 Ms oo TI s L acne A c — R. B. Minturn, Chas. D. Leverich, Geo. H. Macy 
No deviation. a eve for Women. ie Program statin 16 gradu- = 9 ae as oa fi ss 
“ ; | ateand undergraduate courses of study will be sent on [| ‘Vm. Degroot, John L. Riker, — Lawrence Turnure 
On any page not specifled, 15 cents per line, — } ay I lica ion. Horace Gray, Wm. E. Dodge, 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cente, PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. JOHN D. JONES, President. 
4 column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; wit? i ] RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
choice of ye, $27. | English, French, and ee Boarding School A. A. RAVEN. 2d Vice-President 
A page (3colun £0 each insertion; wit | A Young Li srecseneict george 28, 18 Pe ep ea Po : 
= PAPE (YU COLUMNS), FLY EACH tnsertton, we | Studs nts prepared for College. ate grounds for 
choice of position, #86 | outdoore r > 
choi position, $80. loor exercise. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or 1 PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine 8t. 
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oth t com} lin TI VATION ( YIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- ast b y _— 
fonts, and all other 8 ay nasi’ - \ 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. Cocoa, from wl the exe ol 

nts, and all o special typography ‘ i} Oil has been removed. It has more 
proval), Cuts are inserted or min pa f f TOLM v HINKLE Y, A AT. PRI than three times the strenath 
or fiy-leavesa, not on outside of cover, ne npages num / vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. ( Rey } re 
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V 
scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Dreams and Dream-Stories 


By ANNA BONUS KINGSFORD, M.D., Of Puris, 
President of the Hermetic Society, author 
of * The Perfect Way in Diet,’ ete., ete.; and 
part author of ‘The Perfect Way; or, ‘The 
Finding of Christ.’ Edited by Epwarp 
MAITLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25, 

The Perfect W 
d ’ “| Y tee \\ “ANT 
le Ferrect ay ; 

Or, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 

By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD (M,. DD. of the Facul- 
ty of Paris) and Epwarp MAITLAND (DB. A, 
Cantab). Revised and enlarged edition, be- 


ing the first with the authors’ names, Square 
Svo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75, 

“Itisa book that will be largely read by stu- 

dents of esoteric philosophy, theosophists, and 


investigators of recondiite branches of thought 
and phiiosophy.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARE. Translated by Linda 
Villari, Portraits and Tlustrations in Pho- 
tr ivure, New Edition, Revised and En- 
iecd, 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, $9.00, 

Mhis is the work of aneminent scholar, whohas | 
made aspecial study of the period of the Renais- 


it is founded on the results of much origi- 


nial research, not only in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment, but also umong papers pre 
families of the old Italian nobility, 
brought to light many documents of 
importance, and in the light of them the 


vuthor has considered Say onarola both as philoso- 


erved by the 

The search 
hus new 
great 
pher and as statesman. The work may be con- 
sidered the only one that does full justice to the 
life and the most re- 
markable men of bis time, and one of the most 


public services of one of 


brilliant lights of medivval history. 


Jerusalem. 
City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
BesANT and E. H. PALMER. Mapand Frontis- 
New 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, $38.00, 


The 


piece, edition, revised and enlarged. 


John Leech’s. Pictures of 
Life and Character. 


From the collection of ** Mr. Puneh.’? Con- 
taining nearly 000 pages of pictures. Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume. In an ex- 
tremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binaing, $10.00, 

“The genius of Leech has never been seen to 
greater advantage than in this gallery.’ Morn- 
vig Post. 

Old Chel 
ilcan. 
d Chelsea: 
A Summer Day’s Stroll. By sjenjamin Ellis 
Martin. lustrated by Joseph Pennell. Sq 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 


Studies in the Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 


By James Fotheringhaum. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, Crown 8yo, cloth, $2.25. 
*,* Ti thore sent upon receipt 1 

full lists of all Bohi’'s Libraries, ll ? 

choice and rare books ready. New He 











The Nation. 


bit yee ¢ and sometimes excelient translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail 

roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R, W, Emer 

son, 


The res tab 


“IT may sayin regard to allmanner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know,.’’—Tho 
mas Carlyle, 

““An important body of cheap Uterature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley 

“The publis} are mating constant additions, of an 
»ptable character, to ‘Bohn’s Librartes.’”’ 


ers 
eminently acce 
—Athenweum, 


») | F iy | 1| sii ein 
IONNS LIpTra#»i1es. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger- 





man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 
700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 


NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newvon Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand- 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Dlustrative Notes, 
anda Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

**A most convenient reprint of Mr, Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum., 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma 5S. 
Buchheim, $1.40. 

‘The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post, 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNAEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to 4butius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Benefictis’ in 
plain but Academic English,’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth, $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy, 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40, 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 






Translated by 


CAL GEOLOGY, By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 


HOFFMANN’S ' 
First Portion, 
$1.40, 

HAUFI 
Alexandria 
by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S 
J. W. M,. Gibbs. 


rALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. A, Ewing. 


S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
The Inninthe Spessart. Translated 
$1.40. 

WORKS, 
5 vols. $7. 

A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF 

1.40. 


ADDISON’S WORKS. @ vols. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
2 


A New Edition. By 


M. AURELIUS. 








BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 

edited by Napier) 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME 
e4 


JOHNSON 
6 vois 
6 vols. 


$8.40. 
IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 


(Centenary Edition, 
8.40, 


vols & 


. . 
LESSING'’S LAOKOON, Translated, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols, Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 65 vols 


is. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 


#4 
PEPYS'’S DIARY. 4vola. 88. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) ¢ 
SPINOZA’S ilIkF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4. 
| STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82. 
xed pri ( 1 s of our remdar st , also 
cle ster New catalogue of 


e{ 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Initial Volume Now Ready 


CYCLOPEDIA 


Music and Musicians 


Edited by John Denison Champlin, Jr. Criti 

cal Editor, William F, Apthorp. With 
over 1,000 Illustrations, including °6 full 
page Etched Portraits. 3 vols., 4to, dec 
rated parchment binding, uniform with 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
” 


ings.” This edition limited to 500 numbered 


50 tf 


sets for this country, and 


x Europe. 


$25.00 per volume. 


This work founds its claim to a high jplaes 
in the literature of its art unon the character 


and comprehensiveness of the information 
which, through its text and tlustrations, it 
the new 
simplicity of its arrangement; and the biblio 
kind hitherto 


through which it furnishes a key and guide to 


graphy, of a unatte nipte 


the whole literature of music, 


“Tt has the same decorative parchment cover 


as the former publication (‘ Cyclopedia of 


Painters and Paintings’), 
for the same thoroughness of information, the 


and is remarkable 
same uncommon fullness of topics, close rv 
The fac 
similes of musical scores and antographs are 
rather literary and personal in ‘heir interest, 
and, with the careful bibliography, lend to it a 
general completeness which may well satisfy the 


search, and wealth of illustration. 


exacting collector of useful and ornamental! 


books in limited editions.”—Georye Parse: 


Lathrop. 


The great value of the work lies in the fa 


that it combines all the advantages and in 
formation of 
A FULL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION 


ARY of the musicians of all times and all 
schools, 

GUIDE TOMUSICAL LITERATUKE 
embracing works in all languages. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF THE GREAT Ml 
SICAL WORKS, 
facsimile of famous scores. 

SUPERB COLLECTION OF ILLUS 
TRATIONS of all phases of the subject. 


os 


» 
me 


with reproductions in 


in 


Those wishing to secure copies should make 
art of the edi- 


A full deserip- 


application at once, as a large | 
tion is already subscribed for. 


tive circular will be sent to any address. 


saie by booksellers, or t » pre} 


*,* For 


upon receipt of price by Cite | ublisher 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SO 


748-745 Broadway, New York. 


XS 
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| | 
Cornwall, h lemonstrated the existence of | for your pecuniary gain. If Mr. Bryce; aries, the other half could not support the 
t thi r district in paying quantity | should be the victim of an operation of this | prisoners and themselves als It 
i Phe: ( dl t the Bolitho sort, owing to his having spent years of come necessary to resort to the 1 st cftic 
work 62 67 pounds of pure metal per | hard labor in producing a noble book on | and productive forms of pris ibor, The 
t () vielded out the same | American institutions and manners—a book | highest statesmanship would be that wl 
resul A) comn » Wa ent out from | which does honor to the American people no should get the most we ) the convicts 
! ist At ist to examine the ce posits less than to the author—it would be a truly Our present system is, therefore, « s \ 
} \ > 1 } ) i ; d : ; . + ‘ — 
Oy hem, Mr. Seeton Karr, M. P , says: | horrible illustration of the need of an inter- | a system of taxing the m r thie poses 
I am cont t that millions of tons of the | national copyright law. = It would be barba benetit of the fow. The wel ‘ n th 
° ’ . i . } ° 
C ¢ htained from your various | rous and ungrateful as well as dishonest to | latter category, the more rea for taxing the 
} , ° | i P . +} a 
! ii \nother, Prof. Vineent, | cheat Mr. Bryce. We must, therefore, trust | former, because the moment that prise 
; | ‘ : . . | , 
VS that these tN how ** superticially | that our leading pirates will respect his prop- | labor should become ally important, that 
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CABINETS IN THE PAST. 


THe President’s Cabinet as it now exists is a 
feature of the Government which has been a 
than the immediate creation 


growth rather 


of the Constitution, The Constitution, in 
deed, does not mention the institution by 
name, and the only clause which covers the 
subject is that which declares that the 
President ‘‘may require the opinion, in writ 
ing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.” Washington was inau 


gurated onthe 30th of April, 1759, but it 
was not until the following September that 
Congress passed Jaws instituting executive 
The 
not established until the following 
the Interior Department 
until 1849. <A bill 
elevating the Department of A 
the 
Washington entered upon the Presidency, 
hae 


departments Navy Department was 


year, and 


was unknown 
Congress 


to 


is now before 
_— 
riculture 
rank of a Cabinet oflice 

wrote to a friend, with the conviction 
that he 
and aid of every friend of myself, of every 


iis 
stood “in need of the countenance 
friend tothe Revolution, and of every lover 
of good government. Parties had not then 
been formed, and it was his aim to array in 
support of the the ablest 
and best men in the country, without refer- 
ence to the position which they had occupied 
in regard to the framing and 
of the Constitution, or the views which they 


new Government 


adoption 


held as to the workings of popular govern 
this he 
Jefferson as 


or called into his 


Thomas 


ment reason 


Cabinet secretary of 
State and Alexander Hamilton as Secretary 
of the Treasury—two men who held radical 
ly divergent views as to the very theory of 
our institutions, and who were the predes- 
tined leaders of the two great parties which 
it was inevitable should soon be formed. 
Their opinions were so irreconcilable that 
they soon quarrelled with each other, and 
even attacked each other bitterly in print 
Washington repeatedly patched up peace be- 
tween them; but the situation at last became 
intolerable, and Jefferson resigned 

With the rise of parties, Presidents real 
ized the political necessity of taking the 


heads of departments from among those 


who agreed with them on questions of pub 


lic policy For oa of a century 


quarter 
after 1800 it was their practice to offer the 


State Department to the man next in pro 


minence to the President in their party, and 


in 

chief in the highest ottice. Thus, Jefferson 
appointed Madison; Madison, Monroe; Mon 
roe, John Quincey Adams. ‘This *‘ easy ac 


as ii used to be called, came to an 
end with the scandal (now universally held to 
f the 
Which Clay was appointed by John Quiney 
Adums ter had 
thrown his influence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of Adams for President. 
The method 


President by nominating conventions natu 


be baseless) ¢ ‘bargain and sale” by 


Secretary of State af he 


of selecting candidates 


rally led to the President's offering the State 
Department to one of his chief rivals in the 
Convention, In i840 Harrison tendered the 


turn this man became the successor of his | 


| 
| 





| 


for | 
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place to Clay, and upon his refusal to Web- 

in 1844, Polk to Buchanan; in 1852, 
Pierce to Marcy; in 1856, Buchanan to Cass; 
went 


ster; 
in 1860, Lincoln to Seward. Lincoln 
still further in giving places to his rivals in 
the Convention, making Chase Secretary of 
Bates Attorney-General, and 
though 


the Treasury, 
Simon Cameron Secretary of War 
the appointme nt of the last-named was much 


against his will, and only in deference to the | 


insistence of his friends upon his redeeming 
promises which they had made in his behalf 
without his knowledge. 

Had not the secession movement intervened 
between his election and inauguration, there 
is little doubt that Lincoln would have fol 
lowed the example of Washington in giving 
representation in his Cabinet to all political 
opinions, His biographers agree that it was 
his first intention to appoint some representa 
tive Democrat to He 
authorized the offer of the Treasury Depart 
ment to Mr. Guthrie of Kentucky, who had 


Southern a place. 


been one of the most prominent candidates 
for President before the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Charleston; and, upon his declination, 
an agent to place a seat at the 
of North Carolina, 

it because of the 


prospect that his State would secede. Events 


commissioned 
disposal of Mr. Gilmore 
who reluctantly declined 
compelled Lincoln to abandon this policy, 
although he still clung to the principle so far 
as later to defer for some time the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Judge Campbell of 
Alabama upon the Supreme Bench, in the 


hope that the South might soon return to the 


Union and enable him to piek out a repre 
sentative Southern man for the vacancy. 
No other experiment in this direction 
has ever been attempted, with the single ex 


ception of Mr. Hayes’s somewhat ridiculous 
attempt to revive t ‘‘old-line Whigs” 


bring them into the Republican party, by 


he and 


giving the Postmaster-Gencralship to a Ten 
nesseean Who had supported Tilden for the 
Presidency. 

Gen. Grant introduced the principle of 
treating places in the Cabinet as the purely 
personal perquisites of the President, to be 
allotted as his private fancy dictated. No- 


body familiar with public affairs at 
time will ever forget the shock of surprise 


created by the announcement that Grant had 


given the Navy Department to Adolph E 
Borie, a wealthy gentleman entirely un 
known by name outside a limited cirele in 


Philadelphia. The chok e, as Borie’s succes 
sor, Of a Camden lawyer whose sole 
fact that he told 


Which amused the President, was perhaps a 


‘elaim ”’ 
consisted in the stories 
more startling revelation of the singular con 
ceptions as to public office which Grant) car 
ried from. the White House. 


The impeachment of Belknap, who had won 


¢ 


camp to the 
the War Department by pleasing the humor 
of the President at a banquet, was only the 
most striking exhibition of the dangers of 
making a Cabinet in this way. 

This year a new principle is advanced in the 
Hitherto, with the ex- 


ant’s eccentricities, it has been 


selection of a Cabinet. 


ception of Gr 


the rule to seleet only men who have been 


he 


1,] f 4 ‘ 


the | 
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proposed to give a department to a man who 
never attained any such prominence, and 
whose sole claim is the fact that he raised a 
creat amount of money to secure the election 
What adds to 
the singularity is the accumulating evidence 
that Mr. Wanamaker is the only man sure 
Mr. Harrison's 
It would be extremely interesting 
eet the views of George Wash 
Abraham Lincoln this 


new departure. 


of the successful candidate. 


iS yet ol in 
Cabinet 


if we could 


any position 


ington and 


upon 


THE TRULY PROTECTED LABORERS. 
Wiens, on Monday week, in discussing the 
duty on car-wheels, Senator Harris expressed 
a doubt as to whether any one would assert 


that the present duty of 
cessary as amatter of protection to the labor 


78 per cent. was ne 


employed, and Senator McPherson pointedly 
observed that the Senators on the other side 
of the chamber had abandoned any attempt 
to defend the legislation upon the idea of 
protection to labor, and had instead taken 
the that the factory 


terests Whatever 


broad = ground in 


must have protection 


they desired, Senatol Edmunds came 


taking fire as his nature would 


permit. With 


which might have done excellent 


‘ar 


as 1e¢ 
a vehemence of assertion 

St rvice 
at a campaign gathering, he maintained a 
series of startling propositions which place 
him, in spite of his age, in the very forefront 
of the lenders of the new school of Protec 
tionists, who advocate in time of peace that 
ereat blessing which the South enjoyed dur 
thre the 


oreign 


complete embargo of 


Ite bee 


reply to Senator McPherson by boli 


Ing 


war 


{ Commerce aun spirited 


ine that practically the entire cost of any 
article is the cost of the labor which has pro- 
duced it. Assuming the weight of a car-wheel 


to be 300 pounds, and its value to be $5.00, 


he declared that 

“Phat 300 pounds now constituting a car- 
wheel was probably worth, as raw material in 
the bosom of the earth untouched, three-tenths 
of one cent. You may call it three cents if you 
like, and then you get above its real worth. 
Everything that touches the cost of that car- 
wheel in the market, and that makes it worth 
what it is, is the labor of man, and nothing 
else. . Soif a car-wheel is worth somany 
dollars now, ‘) per cent of those dollars is the 
labor that somebody has put into it.” 


This statement was followed by the explicit 
that foreign 


made goods involved 


the admission of 
the starvation of the 


declaration 


American laborer, since ‘‘ for every hun 
dred million dollars’ worth that come and 
are consumed, the laborer of the 


United States 1s deprived of the opportunity 


to carn his Wages by just that much.” Fi 


nally the distinguished Senator concluded 
by asserting that the tariff did not raise 
the price of goods to the consumer, 
and that he had voted against reduc 
ing the duty on cotton-tics in order 
‘to keep the price as low as possible by 


making the duty as high as possible”! The 
fact that foolhardy positions such as these 
should be assumed with such reckless aggres- 


siveness by the Senator from Vermont 
would seem to indicate that it mav be but a 
few vears before the advocates of an ensbar 


£O will be ready to incorporate it 


poliey 


an. 2, 135609 The Nation. -) 
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were Ope ned, checks, drafts, and bank-note 
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to confound the Republic 
Wisat all this means is, that the Roya 8 
ire satisfied that Bou re he made to 
play the part of General Monk. 1 can 
with the aid of powerful popul port 
in pose on he Chambers the task of revising 
the Constitution, they cal that tl 
stability of the Republic would rece 
blow so serious that the new G ! cl 
whatever it was, would literally n Bou 
thre come not 
Sol ( pr tor "ee 
e would le a 


fa] . ' ; 
poweriul, and Who co 








rofusion th { 
vreatiyo pu ast 
ym; but Boulanger 

yeeks aco, Im @X 
el ton hewspape? 








io} 











( stitution Would be va B&B cist 
tri Phis was fuliv se t week be 
fore jast 1 n impressive speech from M 
Challemel-Laco Ir, ol of th ‘ est ana 
} st 4) Tlie Repub ‘ Ns } \ eh H 
Warhead the ( h imbers tl {t, arte i I Ez 
iled men of the s mp Of the Comte cde 
Par Ss na the Duc d Aum | \ se TAMAS 
| been associated for aves with t ra 
Ons of French “realness They wert 
playing into the hands of a military adven 
turer of the lowest type Of course, every- 
body does not share the belief of the Legiti 
mist ladies, that Boulanger has in him the 


making of a Gen. Monk. 


Those who know 


‘The 


Nation. 
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I 
| 


With rodille 


people 
m, and yet 


the 


pre 


to a friend 


leor 


wretched 


ople really opy 


ters 


each other, 
nothing 
ashes 


you seen 


that they get into corners and 
It is an extinct peop 
better than smoke and 


out: but 


these 


And a 





who have the 
if their oppre 
says nothing.” And 
to take the 


Italians! 


oucht up 


Mrs 


in Ltalian pati iots,” 


Mr. 


“= 
ing 


I 


¢ 
t 


isa matter of great 


sions the 
Miss 
* Fancy her thinking Louis Napo- 


things 


very life 


Browning’s new 


are 
ral: 


crushed out 


groaning 


spoken 


its 


of 


‘T see daily a 


cause 


; amere name, like the Greeks, 


em 2 


of 


English 
Mitford wrote 


of 


these 


And I hear from all quar- 


slander 


cinders 


le, sending up 


and 


‘Have 
It 
hardly be popular, for there is no great faith 


thankfulness,” 


will 


says 


Story, * that God permitted Mrs. Brown- 


to witness 


No patriot 


the second 


+ ] , 
Italian gave 


Italian Revolutior, 
greater sympathy to 


the aspirations of 1850 than Mrs. Browning.” 


In 


poetic 
book 
feared. 


t 


‘Poems 


readers too pungently rendered to admit of a 


at? 


] wi 


ic 
ll 
grounds of my attachment to the Italian peo- 


wnd my 
ind union 
because I 


pie 
Cy 
been 
meésnve 
more 


before C 


yngress,’ 


Mrs 


Browning's 


talent reached its highest point; but the 


the 
She said in the pref 


had in England 


the verse 
tic respect 


not exc f on 


use 


TnL Vy se 


admiration of th 
What I 


love 


more than 
than Dante and 


effect 


ir heroic ec 
ave written has simply 
truth and justice, 
Plato and Plato’s country, 
Dante’s country, more 


such, 


ace; 


which 


she 


s should appear to English 


to the English state of things, 
nor on the 


onstan 


quand 


even than Shakspere and Shakspere’s country 
; I confess that 1 dream of the day when 
an English statesman shall arise with a heart 


too large 


for England; baving courage in the 


face of his countrymen to assert of some sug 


crested policy, 


th 


s 


‘This 
necessary for 


is good 


for 


your trade, 
your domination; but it 


wili vex a people hard by, it will burt a people 


fry 
fu 


ou 


spea 


and 


ther off, 


humanity; there 


or 


L- 
K 


h 


within 
from without, as all worthy praise must, from 
the alliances she has fostered and the popula- 


11 


fore, away 


me.’ Whena British 


instead 
civie 


r praise, 
from loud 


ns she has saved.” 


with it 


it will profit nothing to the genera 
itis not for 


Minister dares to 
so, and whena British public applauds 
him speaking, then shall the nation be glorious, 
from 
to her 


But in England her words fe 


Italian unity, 


Sir James Hudson 


| 


‘ial 


Third, 


esigns. In fact, 


England not in 


was 


at Turin 


, she seemed unpatriotic. 


tand her admiration 


l 


i 


sv 


com 


on 


mpatl 


of exploding 
mouths, 


e 


hv 


deaf ears, 


with 


in spite of the personal efforts of 


To most English. 


They could not 


for Nay 
at atime when they had suspicions of 


she met 


with 


same fate as if she had written poems 


of Eastern Christians or in favor of 


the worst Ji 


ad 


him for having at 


issionate 


er f 


on IIL. 


ngo period, 


lv the history of 


lings, even her 


inspires 


the Emperor's 


least one 


! 
lec 


mn 


the 


much the 


in favor 


Russia 


in 


To one who now reads 


those times, even 


l 


iplomatic history, her poems of that period, 


‘Ode to Napo 


moment 


actions, and v 





ve 


in Italy,’ seem perfectly natural. 


Vea 
V¢ 


envy 


when he 


uld appear as a disinterested and unseifish 
! So much, however, depends upon the 
point of view. Insular English cannot get 
rea interested in anything but English af 
fairs; and some of the criticisms on these poems 
of Mrs. Browning, that they are‘ full of recon- 
dite allusions, comprehensible only to those 
conversant with Florentine literary and _ politi- 
eal history,” remind one of Lord Dover's pre 
face to Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ which he praises 


for being ‘a 


tue day,” and ¢ 





h the manners of the 


most exact chro} 
lucidating ° 


time 


ter of the persons then ilive,” 


of Sir Horace Mann 


of interest 


" 
trifii 


ne 


are * 


and ‘* consist 





‘le of the events 


ry amusingly 


il 

< 

and 
while the 


details of forgotten F! 


parti 


i 


ilarly 
t ent 


ntine 


the charac- 


answers 


dey old 


S¢ 


’ 
y 


c 


} 


ot 


ty, 
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mixed with small portions of 
of the 
than the former topic 

What Mrs. 


greatest work was 


Italian political 


news day, which are even less amusing 


y 


looked 


‘Aurora Leigh’ 


upon as her 
**the most 
one into which 


Browning 


mature of works, and the 


my 


ns upon life and art have 


my highest convictir 


entered.” But one fcels about this much as 
about some of her earlier works, The whole 


impossible as that of ‘ Lady 
by 


n some ways it betrays the in- 


story is quite as 


Geraldine’s Courtship,’ and is disfigured 


many faults, 1 


fluence of her husband, The explanation of 


this is pel haps best given by her friend Chorley, 
whose early nurture has 


who says: * Like all 


chiefly been from books, she had a child’s curi- 


osity regarding the life beyond her books, coex 


isting with opinions accepted as certainties con 
cerning things of which, even with the intul 
tion of genius, she uld know little. She was 
at once forbearing and dogmatic, willing toaec 
ept differences, resolute to admit no argu 
ment; without any more practical knowledge 
of social life than a nun might bave when, 
after long years, she emerged from her cloisier 
and her shroud.” E. 8. 


THE DIARY OF HENRI BEYLE 


Paris, December 14, L858, 


ANYTHING Which bears the name of Stend 


bal (Henri Beyle) will always attract the notice 


of a lover of books. There was atime, about 


twenty when it seemed as if Stend- 
hal 


years ago 
to be 
of the first magnitude of our day. 
to . the 
there is now a slicht 
the author of 


was placed among the literary stars 
Taine did 
of this origina} 
Still, 


glory 


much magni 


writer: reaction. 
the ‘ Chartreuse de 


Parme’ and of 


] 


h ias taken his pl 


ce among 
rht to 
He has his place in the group to 
great Balzac, Mérimée, Flau- 
Dumas He was a realist 


tle Neir’ 


* Le Re ue ¢ 


the writers of our:century who ou not 
be forgotten. 
which belong our 


Alexandre 


before the 


bert, 


t 


realists, a dissector, 


an analyst, and 
talent rsonal 
He is 
matical sense, 
of Balzac; he 


Was very f{ , VOFry 
in the 


but he has not the rich profusion 


peculiar, 





a better writer than Balzac, 


a little too dry, like Mérimée, 





nse ille 





inte into his heroes and 


but he ; 


heroines. His moral nature is perverse, but his 


works are not immoral. He considers passion 


as a force which must execute its work: and its 


work, whatever it is, seems to him legitimate. 


He is 


a vision ol 


an adorer of force. Napoleon him 


vaAve 
cenius combined with an utter ce 


the 


tempt for all ordinary rules of common 


morality, 
It is clear that such 


an ideal could only have 


been conceived under peculiar circumstances 
and at a given moment; it is therefore in- 
teresting to studv the formation of Stendhal’s 
character, and to enter into the details of his 


existence. The documents are in the library of 
Grenoble; there are all Bey manuseripts, 


many of the manuscripts of works already 


t 
published, ity or bundles 


ules 


kept at Grenoble are found the manuscripts of 
‘De LAmour, a few novels, the ‘ History of 


the fragmentary ‘ Rome, 


vaples, and Florence in 1817,’ the * Memoirs 





a Tourist.” MM, Casimir Stryienski and 
Francois de Nior have gone through these 


seventy bundles, and reconstituted the ‘ Stend 


hal Diary The cahiers of taois Diary are 


to 
In 


bound without any reference dates ; the 


Diary nents, mixed the greatest 


rag 


disorder among all the bundles, Beyle’s hand- 
writ ered immense changes: it first 
very fine, in It 





was 


aly and in France; after 1806 it 


became more and more illegible, 


‘tending lectures, going to the theatres. 





[ Number 1: 


The only biography of Beyle which exists at 
present is full of errors, M. Colomb, who wrote 


his 


ss 


it, had very insuflicient data; neverthel 
notice has been used hitherto by 
The edit 


have given 


all whe 


written on the subject. rs 


volume before us us Stendhal’ 





Diary only between the years IS0L and 1Si4, 
and they are obliged to confess that the notes 


obscure, 


of the Diary are very imperfect, very 
The-e 
lines were certainly never destined for publica 
tion. The the years and 
the notes written in Russia in 1512 have been 
lost. Beyle wrote a great deal, if he published 
little. He said of himself 2: * Did you 
ever see, good reader, a silk worm which has had 
The 
ugly 


sometimes very enigmatic. familiar 


notes on 1S07-1S0S 


Is. 





enough of his leaf of the mulberry tree? 


comparison, if ignoble is This 
beast will eat 
prison for the night. 


a writer.” 


no more, it needs to make its 
Such is the animal named 
His precept had been for a long 
** Nulla dies sine linea.” 

April, 1801, 


was only eighteen years old. 


time : 
The Diary begins in when Beyle 
He was in Milan, 
which was occupied by the French. He had 
a dra- 


entered Italy in the white uniform of a 


goon, and Italy will always remain his first 
* The 
round Bergamo is the finest that 
to 
Nevertheless, 


love. He goes to Bergamo: country 


I have ¢ ver 


He goes to Brescia, Cremona; he 1s 
in he 
much, he goes every night to some theatre. 
the end of 1801 he returns to France; 


way he writes at Grenoble: 


seen, 


always motion, 


‘*T was born on the 25d of January, 1785, at 
Grenoble, rue des Vieux-Jésuites. I left for 
Paris on the Sth Brumaire, an viii. f{ arrived 
there the 19th of the same month. I left it 
after five months and twenty-eight days, I ar- 
rived in Geneva the 28th of the same month, then 
I left on the 3d Prairial (1 keep the old Revo- 
lutionary names) for Milan. [ was appointed 


sub-lieutenant on the Ist Vendémiaire, an ix 


and placed in the Sixth Dragoons on the Ist 
Brumaire, I became aide-de-camp of General 
Michaud onthe 12th Prairial, an ix; [left him at 








Brescia to join the corps the first complemen- 
tary day ot the same year. I arrived at Bra, 
where was the fourth company, in which I am 
sub-lieutenant, the 7th Vendémiaire, an x.” 


Here we have positive data on the military 


eareer of Beyle. But let us follow him in Paris. 


In 1803 we see him full of literary projects, at 
“What 
is my object? To gain the reputation of the 
sreatest French poet. 
tion I must 
lish.” 


realistic. 


To deserve this reputa 


Italian, Kng- 


learn Greek, Latin, 


He is not much of a poet; he is already 


he same page 


In one of the notes on t 
he writes: ‘* Never attribute to people of a cer- 


tain class ideas entertained by another class. 
Do the men of the people speak often of happi- 
He laughs at 
the people who find that Dorine speaks too 


Mo- 


iére was right: and ‘‘ what makes me think so 


ness such as we understand it ¢” 


familiarly to her master in ‘* Tartufe.” 


is the fact that in the provinces servants still 
in the conversation; people have 
still the manners of the of Lovis XIV.’ 
at a play destined for the 


‘ Vitae 7? 
** Letellien 


mix there 
time 
He begins to work 
Theatre: 


finitive title; the first 


French became the 


de- 


7 


was ‘‘Les Deux Hommes.” 
The extracts given from this play, written in 
verse, show how ill-founded were the ambitions 
of Beyle when he thought himself a dramatic 
author and a poet. 
*‘L’aimable Chamo 


Vemporter.’’ 


que dans huit jours Chamouecy vous 


“ Japprends 


épouse 


Such is the style of ‘‘ Les Deux Hommes.” 
feyle was occupied also with the project of a 
‘ Filosofia nova.’ He thinks at first of giving a 
dramatic form to his new philosophy; he ima- 
gines a young man entering on the world, and 


formed by the conversation of Jour or five per- 


os 
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iss nly ina 
SOnl tit { 

and returns t Pai more 1 
the ol eY Aftera re 

\evame! I ls po! ented 
M1 Duchesnois, and finds het 
ral H es T l 
witl lk stockings. Hesy 
ter the theatre 1 the sar \ 
the i Hi } t 
on it ; to , + | 
elory I \ 
\} ha yho ist 
mor read Second 
bur to N Bonapa 
not Vy si} ed 
words I \ t It t l 
ti ! SOpny vut 
the fete of the pr a 





( 1eS Is s i 
hor . +} ¢ 
st Withatl \ i 
form of his gt 1 lie bow 

he smile of the stage. w t 
} ti indits tack 4 ; s do not «7 
OL seit-a i sis W 
read thes f 1NU4] ov 
of January at Marseilles; t y 
well their object. There are at 
of ? rin the { ire 

se moments 
{ 
Hits s H t I i 

f an opera n D ( 

t &l pel li i l 
formed. he says lf 
Carlos era i (of 
had ui [ is J 
On that pal I tV Gls} ed 
continual 1 isal t 
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to lings s sly 
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ize Of tl new t 
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very prope \ 
row find busi 
1 and char 
unds at t j 
Rack 


4 } ! + ’ 
t the i ‘ 
low in the for 

1 
ing the honor 


were at the 


esulft, as mig 


ood”: but, be 


i a0 tlarge pine-land owner, and 

t 1 ritie lause in the Mills Bill is 
rid t i\ righte l him beyond measure 
rh | rk blocked out for him during 
t past ca mn was the defeat of Congress 

rian | Lt in tl Fifth Dists t His etYorts 

I e been e1 ned with sucee and he is to 
}, I val ] ] 


»ranks of the * floaters,” 


j ty as possil 
| rt Pitt ) 
tl eto et vot 
} 
ment when they 
1 » wi n thy 
u 1 th vork 
ter and standir 
ertain ) lith 
= , 
confid to t 
vhen ( uli 
t not be ty 
racter is here 1 
tt \ ud that 
known to enga 
Sor T ] Deo 
I ini} 
nancial a nf 


a 
et 


merey of the strikers,” 


ht 


ons, inspires the * floater” 


ned that th 


th the gubernatorial nomina 


wization of the Michigan Club 


very marked change has 


i the character of the Republican 


polls, The disreputable work 
of former vears have been rele 
where they 
ong, and in their place we 
questioned Integr 
handle the 


deal directly with the 


ter They alone 





While their work 1s done as 
any one who cares to In- 


w their business. They are 


I ret them by argu 
resort to corrupt me- 
must, They pay no money 
done Being men of charac 

their promise, based upon 


with 


elieve he will get his money 
ions are complied with. While 
said that work of this cha 


ded as reputable, it may be 


no disrepute attaches to those 
init. As it 


sible, to find an accomplished 


is diflicult, and 


in the rural districts when no 
the practice of dele 
e clubs to 
country is 


mb exists, 





ing places in the 


i¢@ Democrats are one 


n their Republican brethren, 


ion they made an effort to fol 


teps of their opp nents by plac 


‘where they would do the most 


ing without organization, they 


and the 
have been expected, was disas 
MICHIGAN, 


INCE TO CORRU 





lo THE Epiror oF THE NaTIoN: 


tical morals of this country 


vere on the proper plane, the conduct of a large 
! rof party leaders during the Jast eam- 
uivn would have produced an outburst of in- 
nation sufficient to arouse the country from 
h to Ca rnia, The forgery and cireu- 
ition of the alleged quotations from the Lon 
don Times should have produced a storm of 
ith which would have driven Mr. Quay’s 
( mitt to resign within three days after 
their exposu But nothing of the kind occur 
red d thi of the kind will occur pre- 
vious to t pment of a more delicate 
mong the mass 
l », Wil istudent in college, I 
llow ident some documents con 
t tt f Mr. Blaine which bore 
ich | r of his moral unfitness for 
I ny surprise, he refused to 
t j ] en to hear me state the 
contents of 1 t Phis man was prepar- 
for the. st} md is now exercising the 
lurtie f that protession ; and yet he was so 
blinded by lice as to keep himself inten 
tionally t he character of the man 
tor whom he ve | 1 have heard the same 
man say that belonged to the party of intel- 
ligence and virtue Ii the intelligence and 
virtue which is supposed to form the core of 


| 


| 





tne BH #tion. 


| 
the Republican organization were to shake off 
this parasitical element of ignorance and d 
honesty, perhaps the number whe really be 
lieve in the principles of Repablicanism, what 
ever they may be, would be smaller than Is 
generally supposed. | 
Such people have worked themselves into a | 
frame of mind which allows them to believe 


everything that bears the party stamp, and re | 
ject everything which does not. They regard | 
the seal of Quay’s Committee as better evidence | 
in determining the truth or falsity of supposed | 
quotations from British papers than the editors 
of the papers themselves, or than even a searcl 
The fact 
charged with wholesale bribery in Indiana is 


through their files. that a man 
an earnest and enthusiastic Republiean, is a 
sufficient warrant for his character, no matter 
how difficult 
into a piea for an‘ honest election, ‘Vii have 
said the Irish 


majority in Indi 


it may be to construe his letters 


peace if | have to fight for it,” 


man. ‘* Ill have an honest 


ana if I have to buy it in blocks of tive,” says 
the agent of the party which poses as the cham 


And 
f rich colonels 


pion of an uncorrupted suffrage. he ob 


tains the prayers and dollars 


and clothes-dealers inorder that he may 


Carry 
out his high moral purpose, 


This is bad enough, to be sure ; but wha 
better could be expected of a country wl 
it is a legitimate function of Government to put 
one man’s earnings into another man’s pocket, 
and call it ‘* the Ame 
cannot easily be dishonest in one respect alone 








‘an system” / Nations 


1 


any more than individuals, We are only reap- 


ing the natural harvest of the seed sown when 
our fathers consented to use the Government 
to make certain men rich by taxing certain 
other men under the cover of the specious word 
ze There 
shock to awaken the people to a proper 
Taking all things into con- 


protection.” must be some severe 
sense 


of their condition. 





sideration, the speediest way out of the dark 
ness might be through a Cabinet 
Messrs. Platt 


Dudley, Alger, and Quay. 


composed ot 
, Wanamaker, Clarkson, 
The 
ings of the machine would thus be displayed 


slaine, 
inner work 
e . : | 
on the surface, and the people might be induced | 
to consider the question whether it is just the | 
right sort of machine, W. 
A FULL VOTE 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Str: The corruption of voters is not the only | 
which demands 
those 


electoral evil 
For 


vote at all, safeguards against dishonest voting | 


legislative re- | 
i 


straint. who practically canno 


have no meaning. 


In this electoral precinct 
lk private 


there are three lumber mills—a sma 
one, and two large ones belonging to the North 
ern Pacific—and these constitute almost the 


only industry. The precinct, I am informed, | 


} 


should poll about 250 votes, and it is admitted 
that the 
munity is Democratic; 


dential election but thirty-one votes were cas 


overwhelming sentiment of the econ 


ID 


yet at the late Pres 


twenty-one for Cleveland and ten for Harri 
son, 

The reason for this light vote is, that the 
Northern Pacific Mills did not shut down work 
or make any arrangement by which their men 
could visit the polls in detail 
mill, 1 am told, a few did go to vote at the noon 


From the nearest 
hour. Now, it seems to me evident that if our 
Government is to be carried on by popular 
suffrage, all men should be secured, as far as 
possible, in the opportunity to vote. The voting 
should be not only free, but full, to which end | 
a law should be passed compelling employers to | 
grant their men sufficient time to vote at the 





1) rost ling: place If ti ‘ ry thie re h 
it they a { j " ‘ t t, w 
all have ill ¢ s t l nar Wii 
t mhiuiaia i t 
Whether nh} ve hited Loe i for ail 
or only half the time 1] spent i ti or 
hi r their wag ld unal i, are 
ques deta fhe important thir 
that alls id have the time to vot ind that 
if they fail to discharg this p il du 
they shall gain thereby no advantage in wages 
st HLA ( AGETI 
iY TEL, Kinii ¢ \\ i 
ANOTHER REASON FO MRATIE 


To tHE Epitor OF Tre NATION 

Sir: 1 think it not in that t t 
Democrati lel resulte in rt from t 
( se ignorance oft mi he v ! ve 
terday I met upon tl ti S i ity 
wealt! and respectal farmer, of erage 
intellizenee, who saluted me with the remar!| 
“Well, we laid you out wt the election to 
vhieh I replied, I think y laid) vourself 
out. A farm who votes t maintain the 
resent protective tariff, votes to tax himself 


for the benefit of of others, without atv com- 








{ wked, ‘Se farmers in Miehi wh evn 

compete with t chean wool nd | ft of 
Pexas and our West, unless the pro 
luce eormm d to pay a tariff tax 





whe their products here to sell in 
our is the tariif upon this Soutl 
ernand Western wool and beef that keeps up 
the price of ours and } ured me tl 


that was really what he understood by our 

protective tariff it ti man 4 fair av 

rage Of bis class, wWhatn ) VN in | 

undertaken to meet suct rance 1) 
SAGINA M { ¢ er H Ss 

THE WORK OF AMERICA MISSIONARY 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION 
Sirk: Yourreviewer of the wor f Ameriean 
missionary societies in the Vation of December 


> inguires what rel: 


conversion in missionary effort. Will you al- 
low me space to suggest an answer to t] 
question, and to correct a fals mpr n 
While 1 ‘ t¢ il Ay ! H U } } ! t Is? sof 
the missionary W c pene \ t 

it Uy rt of the eri La eS te. 
that the work in th er ¢ in ‘Turkey is 
mainiy educational rather than dit y reli 
rious ; that those en ed in the work live in 
i decre of « fort, 1f no IX not Dually 
realized by tl American contributors to the 
funds: and that conversio is far ‘ 
nide, are from one Chr n sect wnothe 
In these days ! | nt, itd 
that. ¥¢ wer dk not vet 
that ¢ iti s tl Ve! roundwar ] 
permanent and desiral ( st W | V7] 
1 t. I tak i t ] ( t1 ! 
ymissionary funds do not 1 e thi ne 
onsequentiy ! the vict ofa rtgin « 

ption, But is it tairt ttribute to mission 
ry subseribers in Armecrica s i lecre 
of intelligence as to the highest use of mission 
iry funds as this implies ; or Your vel 
rous supply of missionary literature, to sup 
pose an ignorance of how the funds are used 
Lam puzzled to know by what logical process 


your reviewer deduces ** false pretences, mal 
versation, and a breach of trust’ from the use 


of the ‘hardly earned pennies” of the 
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called ‘'Un Membre du J 
seems to have been left over from the ‘ Lettres 


ekey-Club,” which | 





de mon Moulin’ or the ‘ Cortes du Lundi,’ and 
there are half a score more essaylets of less im- | 
portance. Obviously, a third volume will be 
forthcoming in due season, to contain the paper 
on Mistral contributed to the Century, and 
further instalments of the ‘ Histoire de mes 
Livres.’ Externally, the ‘Souvenirs’ resembles 
the ‘Trente Ans’ and the ‘ Tartarin,’ but the 
illustrations are sparser and less tasteful. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner collects familiar 
papers of his, ‘On Horseback in Virginia 
ete., with Mexican Notes’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), The book is comely and the arrange 
ment of its contents reveals no little skill; there 
is the tour in Virginia to catch and hold the 
reader’s attention at the start, while as soon as 
he begins to think of skipping he runs upon the 
Mexican notes, admirably adapted for that 
purpose, and then he lights on the bit of 
Southern California to finish up with and leave 
a pleasant taste. 

Harper & Bros, extend their uniform reissue 
of Walter Besant’s novels with his ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ It ‘s dedicated to the 
memory of his old literary partner, James 
Kiice. 

We said lately, of Mr. Edward Eggleston’s 
school ‘ History of the United States and its 
People,’ that it was wellcalculated for ordinary 


voluntary reading. le has, however, con- 
cluded that this iatter end would be better 
served by retrenching the questions and ex- 


panding the text of the work. Hence we have 
‘The Household History of the United States 
and its People for Young Americans’ (D. Ap 
pleton & Co.). 
the briefer work have not been overcome. Let 


The defects we pointed out in 


any one turn to the index (which, to be sure, 
inisrepresents the work) and see but a single 


reference to the topic ‘*‘ Tariff” (anno ISS7!), a 


second being discoverable in the curt account 
of secession in South Carolina, and he will be 
made aware of the failure of the authorto give 
any idea of streams and tendencies in our na 
As to the subject of 


slavery, we will not repeat ourselves. 


tional development. 
A little vest-pocket volume, dainty in every 
\ Setting of 


Humorous Poetry in Brilliant Types 


respect, and called ‘ Brilliants : 
, has been 


put forth by the De Vinne Press as a sort of 





advertisement of the Liliputian resources of 
this great establishment. Mr. De Vinne has 
grouped together Goldsmith, Canning, Hood, 
Thackeray, Locker, Lowell, and other writers 
of light verse, but has also prefaced his posy 
With an account of some of the more remarka 
ble ventures in this line of eye-destroying typo 
graphy. ‘The press-work is admirably clear 
and the binding very pretty. 

The Photographic Times (New York : Sco 
vill Manufacturing Co.) issued a Christmas 
number in token of some promised improve- 
ments for the coming year. Lllustrations are 


to be mor han heretofore, and in 


frequent 
the number just mentioned there are two photo 
gravures, and a plate by Kurtz’s process after 
some detective-camera views made in Italy by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman 

The November Studio is a Verestchagin 
number, containing several “* process ” copies of 
pictures in the gallery now open. Some of these 
we take leave to think more interesting and 
pleasing than the originals, and we cannot 
adopt the editor's laudatory opinion of the col 
lection as a whole. 
iy account of the Niger Delta 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston in the December Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
contains little that is noteworthy, except the 


The entertaini 








statements in respect to the prevalence of can- 


The 


nibalism among the natives. Even among 


Nation. 


those who are nominally Christians, and live 
amid factories, schools, and churches, there 





are occasional outbreaks of this passion for hu- 
man flesh, Capt. G, Langen describes the Key 
Islands, a little group to the south of New 
Guinea, belonging to the Duteh. The inhabi- 
tants number about 20,000, one-third of whom 
are Mohammedans, ‘‘whoare greatly increasing 


| every year, owing to the intluence of Arabs 


and natives who have returned to Key as 
‘hadjis’ from Mecca,” the expenses of the 
pilgrims being at times met by the village to 
which he or she belongs. The people show 
considerable artistic talent: even ‘ children 
from three to five years of age are seen trying 
their skill in carving ornamental figures,” or 
‘*by drawing on a smooth surface of fine sand 
houses, animals, steam and = sailing boats, 
fishes, etc.; and I have always been struck by 
the symmetry of their work.” Mr. D, W. Fresh 
field, in a‘* Note on the Conservative Action of 
Glaciers,” controvertsthe theory that the ‘‘sculp 
ture” of the mountains anl the formation of 
the lakes is due to what Prof. Tyndall ealls 
the *‘ paramount influence” of ice. He esveci 
ally commends the scientific reports of this 
country as ‘‘models of clearness,” with illus 
trations ‘‘in striking contrast to the obsolete 
old woodcuts and inaccurate caricatures” in 
many English text-books written by the best 
authors, 

Lieut. H. Wissmann, the well-known Afri 
can traveller, contributes to Pefermann’s Mit 
teilungen for December an account of the 
Bashilange, a race living between the Kassai 
and Sankuru Rivers in the southern part of the 
Congo Free State, among whom he has lived 
for six years. This people, numbering about 
a million and a half, appear to be the most 
promising of all the Central African negroes 
Their first advance from pure savagery dat 
singularly, from the introduction of hemp 
The de 


sire for hemp led to commerce, Which naturally 


smoking some twenty-five years ag 





tended to diminish the incessant village and 
tribal wars ; they became less wild and ** mace 
laws.” At the coming of the whites, they 
eagerly adopted civilized ways, They impro 

ed their breed of domestic animals, bezan to 
cultivate rice and to build two-story houses of 
clay, to put on clothes, to make tables and 
chairs, and to eat with knives and forks, They 
have given up administering poisom to the 
accused, have burned their fetishes and abol 
ished the death penaity. The one deep shadow 
in this bright picture is the slave trade which 
they carry on with the neighboring tribes, 
though it is now forbidden to seli their own 
wives or children. Franz Hertwig describes a 
trip on the south coast of Natal and Pondo- 
Land, made in the interest of the German Von 
do-Land Company, which intends to colonize 
this region. 

An interesting feature of the coming centen 
nial celebration, in this city, of Washington's 
inauguration as President on April 30, 1789, is 
to be a loan exhibition in the Metropolitan 
Opera-house in April and May. Portraits and 
relics of the men of the first Administration, 
the superior officers of the army, the members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and 
of the First Congress, and the officers of Gov- 
ernment in New York State and city in 178), 
are desired for this purpose, The manager is 
Mr. William A, Coffin, No. 280 Broadway. 


— Harper's for January opens with Gen. 
Lew Wallace's historical play, ‘‘ Commodus,” a 
poetical performance of which we only remark 
that the plot, on the whole strong and de- 
veloped with success, seems to us to suffer from 
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being made too complex, and that the style 

rarely attains to the large utterance at which 

it manifestly aims, while teo often marred by 
| elaborate conceits and occasionally vulgar- 
isms, Miss Woolson does not give us 
| enough of her new serial to base a judgment 
| upon, though the scene and one at least of the 
characters promise well. Of the illustrated 
articles, the one on *' The Ancient City of 
Wisby ” leads us quite off the travelled reutes, 
| and has real attractions for antiquary and 
artist alike. Clarence Cook has a short paper 
on Russian bronzes, with specimens figured 
from the collection of the Messrs, Tiffany ; a 
rather sketchy account of amateur photo 
graphy is embellished with several more than 
usually fine reproductions of the art; and a 
very clear and interesting description of the 
haunts and habits of the beaver, by Mr. H. P. 
Wells, gives the quietus to several unfounded 





stories about the sagacity of that animal, while 
fully proving its remarkable skill and tireless 
industry within narrow lines of intelligent 
effort. Nothing in the number is more tho- 
roughly studied or better repays reading than 
the article on ‘* Manufacturing industry in 
Ireland,” by Mr. (Land) Commissioner Mac- 
Carthy. It is marked by extensive historical 
research and a wide acquaintance with exist- 
ing conditions. There is something portending 
trouble to our protectionists in Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s account of the rise of woollen manu- 
factures in Ireland and their seeking a market 
here. To win and hold Irish votes against 
[Trish manufactures would seem to demand new 
kinds of obfuscation, 


— Probably no article of the railway series 
in Serthner’s has conveyed more real informa- 
tion than the paper on ‘‘ Railway Manage- 
ment” in the number for January. Its author 
is Gen, E. P. Alexander, himself President of 
the Central Railroad of Georgia, and its order- 
y arrangement and condensed lucidity witness 


to the grasp of the hand cf an executive upon 





the pen. Gen. Alexander makes only glancing 


allusions to the questions of legislative control, 


now so fully before the country: his aim is 
rather to give an idea of the vast complexity of 
the affairs of railway administration. He 
makes it clear that the machine is too delicate 
to bear any off-hand tinkering, at the same 
time that he shows how the talent required to 


run itisso rare as naturally and inevitably to 





command the gi 


Before thus landing us at the end of the nine- 


eat rewards actually bestowed, 


| teenth century, the number carries us back to 
the Middle Ages in its opening paper, an in- 


telligent account of life in the great seignorial 


‘sastles, with many fine illustrations from draw- 
ings by E. H. Blashtield. To a still older civi- 


lization are we borne in the article of Dr, 
Griffis on ** Japanese Art Symbols.” He helps 


one to understand the sbapelessness and often 


hideousness of the figures wrought into these 
art products of Japan, which, in total effect of 


outline and color, have so great a power to 
charm. Prot. Fisher has an entertaining 
essay on ‘* The Ethics of Controversy,” light 
and anecdotical more than philosophical. Him- 
self haud ignarus mali, he might have chosen 
from his own generation examples of infinite 
meanness in ecclesiastical polemics, Edith M. 
Thomas contributes a poem of thought and 
finish such as We have come to associate with 
her name, The number is an excellent example 
of the type which the magazine has set before 
itself from the beginning. 


— A new serial from the tireless pen of 
Henry James is begun in the January Atlantic. 
Itis to be a study of English life, apparently, 
and the opening chepters are in characteristic 
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them ; fourth, the ulterior forces which move 


the whole and give it direction. This last in 

‘ ibd ions) public opinion, the in 
fluence of religion and of various social insti 
tution [liustrations of the good and bad 


working of methods and of forces are intro- 


duced > and the whole is supplemented by esti 
nutes of the worth of what has been here de 
veloped, with me forecast of the future. 

In yan outline of the Federal Govern 
ment and its origin, the author disclaims the 


purpose to do more than sketch the leading 





featur of the Constitution and Jaws Consti 
tutional | ry proper is beyond his present 
field The Government as it is and as it works 
to-day is his subject, with only a passing re 
ference to the historical steps by which it grew 
>What wesee it. The actual relations of the 
rdinate partinents to each other ; how 
Congr works in its two houses and in rela 


tion to both executive and judiciary ; what in 
dependence is there in these departments and 
what interdependence ; to what extent either 
has trenched upon the province of the other : 

either a dominant feature in the Government, 

r does it threaten to become such?—these are 

me of the pregnant questions which are treat 
ed broadly yet succinetly, and with the sure 
touch of one who is both a philosopher and a 

Che State Governments are treated in a simi- 
lar way, and one of the most successful parts 
of the beok is that in which the relations of the 
itional and State Governments are set forth. 
The chronic puzzle or casual observers from 


irope is the apparent duplication ¢ 


f govern 
rent Mr. Bryce has grasped firmly the dis- 
tinction between the specifically delegated pow 

ers by which the Constitution gives to the Fede 
il] Government all the scope that is essential 


to national action, whether in relation to the 


arge, to the States as united, or t 
wh State in relation to the rest. He clearly 
points out how the residue of all the powers not 
thus delerated resides still in the several States, 

lis exereised over the whole domain of the 
ordinary and local relations of man to man, 
whether in regard to person or property, or in 
they ervation of the peace and the punish 
irrevocability of the na 
organization and its triumph over the 

f nullification and secession are clear 
The 1 eal dispersion of rovern 
as typitied in the town meeting 
of New England, of which De Toequeville made 
sonmiach, is given its proper importance, and inte 
resting chapters treat of the government of 


es and its relation to that of the State, its 


practical working, and the general view Ame- 
ricans take of tl phere of municipal govern 
, tp ! 


We all know that when the frame of govern 
ent is d ribed, the work is but half done, 
is as familiar 
to Americar istothe rest of the world. The 


nd the throne ” 


ition of parties isas important a theme, 
vay, as that of the Government. Wher 
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| be regarded as a permanent factor in all pul 
| 
| 


business, As the result of his observation 


Prof. Bryce bas reached the conclusion that 





party politics, regarded as ‘‘the art of win 
ning elections and securing office, bas reach 
led in the United States a devel 


surpassing in elaborateness that of 
or France, as much as the methods o 


these countries surpass the methods of Servis 


or Rumania.” With such an opini 





natural that he should devote a score of chap- 
ters to the consideration of American parties 


and their phenomena, their use and abuse. The 


normal and healthful action of parties is consi 
dered, with their effect upon the decision of p 
e de 


termination of issues submitted to vote, and in 


} 
i 


litical questions, both directly through t 


directly by the election of men to office. The 


abnormal and baneful action of these parties is 
| o 1 


traced in the construction of the ** machine ” 


by which selfish ends of personal } 
fit are substituted for the public good and the 


determination of great matters of public policy. 


ower Or pro 


‘Rings’ and ‘‘ bosses” are investigated in 
their most tempting fields of activity, the great 
cities, and in their extension upward into na 
tional politics. Nominating conventions, also 
are part of the working machinery of politics, 
and the development and management of these 
have, perhaps, never received so skilful a dis 
section at the hands of a foreign observer. 

Jack of all machinery, however, is pub] 
opinion, that resultant of multitudinous indi 
vidual opinions reacting upon each other, which 
indicates the general wish and will of a people 
in regard to matters of current interest. Prof. 
Bryce has reached the conclusion that, as our 
party machinery is the most elaborate, so pub 


lic opinion, which makes the fundamental law 


for partiesand connects their aims and methods 
is more powerful in the United States than in 
any other country of the world. In it he tinds 
his strongest reason for hope in our future, be- 
cause the common sense of a people which is 
devoted to legal methods and more impatient 
of anarchy than of any legal wrong, is pretty 
sure, in the long run, to solve its perplexin 

problems in a way consistent with the com- 
mon good. Heis not troubled becaus® such a 
public opinion does not represent the wi 
of the wisest more than the impulse of tl 

He upholds the truth of * the 


apparent paradox that when the humbler classes 


most simple 


have differed in opinion from the higher, they 


have often been proved by the event to have 


been right and their so-called betters wrong 





He looks, therefore, with hopefulness to the ul- 
timate action of the American people in the 
difficult straits that are certainly before them, 
because thev are cool, resolute, self-reliant, pa 


tient. and absolutely devoted to a few funda- 


mentals in self-government, which they will ap- 
ply whenever the necessity arises 

The grim character of some of the problems 
to be solved is not hidden. The discouraging 
features of our methods in polities, which mak: 


it so easy for corruption to get the upper hand, 





ver repcesentation, either in the Legislature | 
\diministration, is In practice, parties 


ise, and the controi and management of these 


hardly se nd it my rrance to the respon- 


lirection of the Government itself. No 
reformer dreams of the abolition of parties. 
He may hope to tilegianee to party made 
ess blind and unreasoning ; he may aim at 


ning party action into channels which will 


mplish something else than a mere scram 
le for offies ; he mav wish for the time when 
he local interests of t State or the city may 


sidered and decided apart from the con- 


over hatlonad issues but he 


ees that par 


Will stali exist, and that party aetion may 


are drawn with all their hideousness; but many 
a young American, nerving himself for a 
courageous fight with these powers of darl 
ness, will take heart of hope when he finds that 
so able and so judicial an observer of our coun 
try’s institutions and condition retains strong 
faith in our future. 
This general outline of Mr. Bryece’s most im- 
portant book is given in the hope that it may 
help create the conviction that no earnest and 
intelligent American cau afford to remain ig 
norant of it. His education wili be incomplete 
as a preparation for his duties as a citizen if | 


does not take advantage of the helps to a sound 























| ; 
| given In iother paper may be presented a 
| more de 1 crit m of 1 r points, in 
| which, from the Amer n star oint, v Fe 
| lights may 1 \ 1 some Of the it! 
| 
ie 
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1 
| 
| GREAT RITAIN AND THE SUDAN 
to inthe S mm, With an A unt of Su 
Willia Hewetts M mto King Jolin of 
Abyssinia Is 1. b. Wylde vol Lou 
don: Remingto Co . 
Iris a pity tha efore vivir t $ limes to 
he world, the author did not submit his proot 
sheets to son i acquainted with the rules ot 
Enylish ama ul the art of treatir t 
ubject me vical Mr. Wvide is aman of 
| intelliger wd observa He evidently bad 
imple means of knowing all that was going on 
| inthe Sudan durine tt eventful vears treat- 
ed of in his book Unfortunately, his ideas on 
composition resemble t snakes in leeland: he 
has nor fis grammar is strange and won 
derfal. The right use of the relative pronoun 
is a difficultv which he has still to master It 
number of sentences is astonishing which. after 
ru ew h their intricacies, he Is 
iban i ! 4 4 1 us onaitl ! He 
has, moreover 1. very bewildering habit of 
passing suddenly, without note or comment 
fron Lhe past t Ist to the esent This 
we rine is ¢ i wd by shooting in 











jvdyment sand a poble purpose which are here 


trom hi journals Nn an er ly i] 
ind = oundigzested condition lr} perplexity 
which this causes to. bi readers j mn 
enhan Lby Mr. Wylde’s a or) oft dates 
Heh moreover, No Hse ¢ lative li 
portance of thin and chronicles the number 
of sandgrouse, pigeo! love bu s, and 
ther animais which he ¢ t S fi 1 da o 
lay with a laborious minuteness tl One i 
not but wish had been exte to weightier 
matters. It would also hav 1 incr d 
the lucidit f the book if Mr. Wylde had ap- 
prised his readers of the nature his official 
position, Probably he is so ¢ if aman at 
Suakim and Massowah that he t echt this te 
be needi but, as Philip Van Artevelde ob 
rye the world knows nothing its vwrea 
t mn N Vi, hada i H tte Lis pore to 
a friend pos sed ¢ litt literary ldgment 
vind aptita ull this u ive been remedi 
r 1. il W lidd have ad a kx posse Inge 
three or four tim t v ie of wha ve have 
vetually t None the les Ven as it stands 
it is,so far as we know, the Lest that has been 
published on the Sudan since the British inter 
vention in Egypt It i ndeed, the first and 
only book whieh makes the internal troubles ef 
that distracted country in any degree intelligi 
ble to outsiders. A sadder and more painful 
story it has seldom been our ill fortune to read, 
When t Gladstone Cat t determined to 
idan army to I t for t reible suy 
pression of Arabi sia and his party, they 
vere inwardly « ous thatit Was a proceed 
ing whi had itl rad ed | Conser\ 
tive Minist t he ¢ inet) would hav 
| 1 un eel f1 the i if ris ot tne rali 
way station 1 ¢ it Dritain Cons ntlyv, 
thev were rvously anx Is to convi hem 
selves that the after effects of their interven 
tion Wel Ted te i harrow and clearly t 
fined area being put down and sent 
away to Ceylon, « vVthing, t y insisted, must 
t L pre ely i Alex ima had not been 
mbarded or th t ‘ lel el-K ur been 
fought Especially were they termined not 
to { hered { l e Sudan i yas 
ong att it * , it le th nits of 
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burdened with only 
Polish, English, German, French, Greek, 
and Hungarian) would scarcely be counted ill 
used, as Austrian boys go, ha 


seven languages (to wif, 
Latin, 


£ ving escaped Bo 
hemian, Slavonian, Ruthenian, and Italian; 
yet assuredly to us it was a very happy day in 
deed when we made a bonfire of the Magyar 
school-books, and ceased quaking at sight of 
the formidable individual who taught Hunga- 
rian at the Hermanstadt Gymnasium 
“QO happy English schoolboys, you know not 
how much you have to be thankful for !—your 
own noble language, adorned with a superficial 
laver of Greek and Latin, and at most supple 
mented by a little atrocious French, being suffi 
cient to set you up for life. Think of those 
others who are pining in a complicated net 
work of Bohemian, Polish, Hungarian, Slavo 
nian, Italian, Croatian, and Ruthenian fetters; 
think of them, and drop a sympathizing tear 
over their mournful lot 





When we read Mine, Gerard’s charming no 
vel, ‘ The Waters of Hercules, with its excel 
lent descriptions of the savage scenery of the 
gorge at Mehadia, and of the Rumanian, Ser 
vian, Magyar, and cosmopolitan socigty which 
frequents that bathing-place, we hoped that 
the author would some day give us an account 
of the lovely and interesting Transylvania 
the Land beyond the Forest 


other side 


which lay only the 
of the mountain ridge of the gorge, 
and yet, owing to roads, railways, and moun 
o difficult to reach. We had 


hoped, too, that her book would be in the form 


Lain passes, Was 
fa novel, which, when written with a pen so 
skilled as hers, is such a pleasing way of mak- 
ing acquaintance with a new country and its 


reviving the recollections of a 


> 


people, or of 
place which has left agreeable memories, In 
the present volume, however, there is so much 
information as well as so much entertainment 
that we will not complain of the form. 

The novel just spoken of was not read with 
such pleasure at Bucharest, where patriotic 
Rumanians thought injustice had been done to 
their compatriots, and especially to their offi 
cials, Full atonement bas been made now: for 


tudied Rut 


and sympathy, and, out of the number of races 


the author has nanians with care 


that make up the motley population of Tran 


sylvania, evidently prefers the long despised 


Rumans—the Wallachs, as they were con- 


temptuously called —to the Saxons, ‘* with their 


wooden, Noah’s-ark faces,” who consider them 


selves the lords of the country. 


\ popular 
legend will give us, in a humorous way, some 


of the national charac 


teristi 





“When God had decreed to banish Adam 
and Eve from Paradise because they had sinned 
against his laws, he tirst deputed his Hungarian 
angel Gabor (Gabriel) to chase them out of the 
Garden of Eden. But Adam and Eve were 
already wise, for they had eaten of the fruit of 
knowledge; so they resolved to conciliate the 
ange! by putting good cheer before him, and 
inviting him to partake of it. In truth, the 
angel ate and drank heartily of the good things 
on the table, and, after having eaten, he had 
not the heart to repay his kind hosts for their 
hospitality by chasing them out of Paradise, so 
he returned to Heaven without having executed 
his commission, and begged the Lor: 
another in his 
it 





¢ 


i to send 
place, for he could not do 


‘Then God sent the Wallachian angel Flo- 
rian, thinking he was less fine-feeling and 
would execute the mission better \dam and 
Eve were sitting at the table when the servant 
of the Lord entered, shod in leather opintschen 
sandals) and with fur cap under his arm, Af- 
ter humbly saluting, he told his errand. But 





\dam, on seeing the appearance of this mes- 
senger, felt no more fear, and asked roughly, 
‘Hast brought no written warrant with thee 
\t this the angel Florian began to tremble, 
turned around on the spot, and went back to 
Heaven, 

* Then the Lord becameangry. and sent down 
the German Archangel Michael Adam and 
Eve were mightily territied on hima, but 
resolved to do their best t 1 his heart; 
oO they prepared for him a sumptuous meal of 


SO] 
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his favorite dishes—ham sausage, pickled sauer- 
kraut, beer, wine, and sweet mead. The Ger- 
man angel was highly pleased, and played such 
a good knife and fork that Adam and Eve be- 
van to feel light of heart again. But hardly 
had the Archangel eaten his fill when, rising 
from the table, he swung his flaming sword 
overhead, and thundered forth to bis terrified 
hosts, ‘ Now pack yourselves off! In vain did 
our first parents beg and sue for merey; no- 
served to touch the heart of the intlexible 
German angel, who, without further ado, drove 
them both out of Paradise.” 


In this legend the Rumanian does not appear 
as possessing a strong and independent charac- 
ter; but this is but natural after centuries of 
slavery and oppression. The Rumanian peasan- 


} 
l 


try and middle classes—and there are no Ru- 


manian gentry in Transylvania—have not, even 
now that they are free, attained to the full con 


Indeed, 


it is by their past history that very many of 


sciousness of their dignity as freemen. 


the faults of the Rumanian character are to be 
explained. The Rumanians were, until IS48, 
practically slaves; up to the middle of the fast 


century, Rumanians were forbidden to attend 





German or Hugarian schools, and their clergy 





were obliged to carry the Calvinistic Bishop on 
their shoulders to and from his church, when 
ever he chose to demand it. This latter was 
sentimentally not such a hardship as it seems; 
for Calvinists, Catholics, and Mussulmans alike 
are regarded by Rumanian peasants simply as 
heathens and pagans. ‘* They are not of our 
law,” they say. 

This use of the word “law” seems to point 
to the old distinction between Romans and 
Barbarians, and to hint at that Koman descent 
of which they are so proud. Argue as we may, 
and think as we do, that any great infusion of 
Latin blood is highly improbable, vet the lan- 
guage is clearly Latin, and Rumanian faces 
still have 
are seen on old busts, bas-reliefs, and cameos. 


ntoman features clearly cut, such as 


There is a singular tenacity of race very obvi- 


ous among the Rumanians of the 


pre ent, 


which may show how ‘‘a little leaven can 


leaven a whole lump.” Mme. Gerard expresses 
ver) well the consequences of this tenacity of 
race, and we can only add that the same is per 
fectly true in Russia, Bulgaria, and Servia, and 
even in those districts of Macedonia and Thes- 
saly where this race bas taken root, 


‘Few races possess in such a marked degree 
the blind and unmovable sense of nationality 
which characterizes the Rumanians: they hard- 
lv ever mingle with the surrounding races, far 
less adopt manners and customs foreign to 
their own; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
seemingly stronger-minded and more manly 
Hungarians are absolutely powerless to influ- 
ence them even in cases of intermarriage. Thus 
the Hungarian woman who weds a Rumanian 
husband will necessarily adopt the dress and 
manners of his people, and her children will be 
as good Rumanians as though they had no drop 
of Magyar blood in their veins; while the Mag- 
yar who takes a Rumanian girl for his wife 
will not only fail to convert her to his ideas, 
but himself, subdued by her influence, will im- 
perceptibly begin to lose his nationality. This 


is a fact well known and much lamented by the | 


Hungarians themselves, who live in anticipated 
apprehension of seeing their people ultimately 
dissolving into Rumanians. This singular tena 
city of the Rumanians to their own manners 
and customs is doubtless due to the influence of 
their religion, which teaches them that any de- 
viation from their own established rules is sin- 
ful—which, as I have said before, is the whole 
pivot of Rumanian thought and action.” 

‘In some districts, where an attempt was 
made in the time of Maria Theresa to replace 
the Greek popas by other clergymen belonging 
to the united faith, the inhabitants simply ab 
sented themselves from all church attendance 
or reception of the sacraments; and there are 
instances on record of villages whose churches 
remained closed for over thirty years, because 
the people could not be induced to accept the 


change 
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The Rumanian folk-tales have already been 
given to us in English dress, but nowhere that 
we know, excepting in the original Rumanian, is 
there such an excellent anthology of Rumanian 
folk-lore, superstition, and proverbs as in this 
bo yk. 


the folk-lore of 


A similar remark might be made about 
the Saxons, who, separated 
from their German brethren by an isolation of 
centuries, have preserved very many beliefs 
uncontaminated by the influences of modern 


civilization. These Transylvanian Germans 





still have remnants of the old 2 





yrse mythology. 
Not only do they believe in were-wolves and 
witches (the last witch was found at Maros- 
Vasarhely in 1752), but not long ago a Saxon 
woman bitterly complained in a court of jus- 
tice that her husband had cursed her over- 
strongly in saying ‘* Der Warlthangd saul dich 
'* literally ** May the world-dog swal- 
low thee!” their 
folk-lore, are an uninteresting lot. They are 


frieszen 


These Saxons, except for 


cleanly, economical, God-fearing, selfish, in- 
The author has evi- 
dently much more sympathy and aifection for 
rather bold to 
the opinion of Liszt that none but an Hun- 


hospitable, and wooden. 
the gypsies or Tsigani; but we 


garian can really understand and appreciate 
gypsies and especially gypsy music; and there is 
an old proverb which says: ‘* The Hungarian 
only requires a gypsy fiddler and a glass of 
water in order to make him quite drunk.” The 
Westerner who remains any time in Hungary 
must be gifted with an especially Oriental 
taste, if after a time he can repress a shudder 
when he enters a restaurant or beer-garden, and 
hears the harmonious see-saw chaos of the gypsy 
bands with which these establishments are 
always infested. 

But two or three pages are devoted to the 
Armenians, that interesting colony which, like 
the Jews in some other countries, has got all 
the banking business of the province into its 
and almost nothing is said of the Hun- 
carians, as they have been so fully described 


hands; 
elsewhere, As the author’s residence was, ex- 
cept for some short excursions, contined to the 
city of Hermanstadt, she has little to say abeut 
the Szeklers, those ‘* eut-off” 
live in eastern Transylvania on the slopes of 
the Carpathians; yet this is one of the most 
interesting regions for the tourist, not only for 


Hungarians who 


its wild mountain scenery, but for its sport and 
for the healing wells and springs and mineral 
waters endowed with every possible chemical 
element. There are even fissures in the rocks 
where water trickles forth supposed to be good 
for eye diseases, but where the blast of car- 
bonie oxide (or acid) gas is so strong as toafford 
an almost instantaneous remedy to disappoint- 
ed lovers, whose bodies are not infrequently 
found lying at the foct of the rock. 

With all its charms, Transylvania is not a 
country to be entered by the traveller without 
forethought. 
bad; although one can eat for awhile gu/ash and 


Hungarian inns are generaily 


paprika-huhn, yet one soon gets tired of the 
various mixtures of pepper and tomato which 
form the essence of Hungarian cookery. The 
wines are good but strong, and should be drunk 
freely mixed with mineral water, as is the cus- 
tom among the natives. The hotels at Herman- 
stadt and Kronstadt leave much to be desired 





in the way of comfort and cleanliness; at the 
numerous mineral springs and baths the abodes 
are mere wooden shanties; 
must rough it. Yet, in spite of all these mate 
rial drawbacks, after reading Mme. Gerard’s 
book one longs to return to that beautiful coun- 
try, even when one knows, after two mcnths’ 


and further on, one 


experience of Kronstadt in summer, how dread 
fully dull even Hermanstadt might be in win 
ter, 








ee 
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the tradition to later genera 
the physical resemblance between tw ri 
leads the father to feel that : nis near ) 
him than a daughter. The 1 ¢ i 
father’s place, and, as all «dé lants cannot 
be equally designated, the selection of the mak 
line is easily understood. 

Mr. Kendall, however, opens up a line of 
thought which has never been fully traced out 


when he argues that each of a man’s progeni 





tors, not only is essential to his< tence, which 
is a truism, but also has contributed equally to 
make him what he is. The first statement is a 
mere platitude: everything that has been is 
essential to whatever is. The second may ad 
mit of doubt, and it lies at the found n of 
the doctrine of heredity. Is it true or not that 
each of a man’s eight great-grandparents con 
tribute equally to make him what he is, bodily 
and mentally ? Or, more bricfly, does a man 
derive his body and mind equally from hi 
father and his mother ? Is it not evident thatit 


any type is perpetuated, one side or the other 


must greatly preponiderate ¢ In manki {this 
be true, does not the preponderance vary in 
different cases, and can we yet discern cithe 

the facts or the law governing them? These 
questions are settled off-hand by Mr. Kendall, 
but what say the authorities ¢/ The most that we 
can feel warranted in saying that the com 
mon belief seems to be that the paternal line i 


1) 
i 
the stronger, and is most frequently perpetuat 


ed, but that exceptions are numerou 
it would be fair to allow that different races o1 


families vary, and that the influence of a 
female of some stock may predominate ovel 
that of the male of another stock, In subse 
quent crossings, indeed, this female line ma 


finally overcome all others, and a man may re- 
produce, not the image of his paternal ancestor, 
but of the father of some one in some line of 


maternal ancestry. In other words, if he have 


in some generation 256 ancestors, he may most 


strongly resemble one to whom his relationship 
is traced neither solely by the male nor hy t!} 


But this is anidle suggestion, since 
the fact, 


female line 
if we could collect the evidence of 
could not apply the knowledge to any pr 
to affect the character of our 

Mr. Kendall calls his work ‘ Genealogy View 


progeny. 

For the present, that science 
of facts 
or 


ed as a Science.’ 
will continue to be the mere collection 
to gratify a certain feeling of prid 


e 
ide atlec- 


tion towards one’s relatives within ce) 
narrow limits. The 
unfounded pretence that 
allied in blood isto lead to a millennium, is too 
He throws it in as a 


It is safe to sav that 


idea that 


all living men are 
preposterous to consider, 
moral tag to his essay, 
the knowledge by A that he is a cousin 
twentieth degree to B will in no way affect his 


action towards B. The ties of family arelarge 
ly sentimental, and perhaps less strong than 
writers usually assume. Like all other feel 
ings, this one is strong or weak in differen 

sons. But Mr. Kendall will not reg: ute 





mankind by the watchwordof universal! cousin 


ship. 

This book would be utterly \ hy of 
notice but for the fact that t tl | ) 
elaborated his story that aders might 
think there must be a basis s ! \ very 


little examination, however, will show, as usual, 
that what is new is false and what ti 





old, very old. Mankind can cout trans 
mit family names exclusively in tl ule lines 
can count up only such « is tl ubject 
pleases, and may decline to recogn any 
neighbor as a relative without documentary 
proof, just asif Mr. Kendall had never mud 
dled his intellect in confounding remote possi 


arying necessitie 


bilities with uny 





The 


OLIVIER 


Nation. 


RAYET. 

Kiudes WD. WV Art. Olivier 
Ravet, Professeur d’Archéologie & la Biblio- 

Réunies et publiées, avec 

par 


trcehéologie et Par 
the que Nationale. 
une notice biographique sur Vauteur, 
Salomon Reinach. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 18s. 
Svo., pp. Xvi and 462, 


IN the death of Olivier Rayet, which occurred 
in February, 1887, France lost one of the most 
int archwologists her School in Athens has 
It has, to be sure, trained men 


‘e profound minds, and men whose origi- 


brilli 
yet produced, 
of mor 
nal contributions to the science of archwology 
have bee 
even in France, whose sympathy for Greek art 


n more valuable ; but there are few, 


has been so sensitive, and whose power of im- 
parting their appreciation of it to others has 


been so great, it is impossible to read his writ- 


ings without catching his enthusiasm for his 
subject, and without admiring the exquisite dis 


that enthusiasm is 
\lthough not forty years old when 
had made himself a name that is 
wherever there any interest in 
in the circle 
of specialists, but equally among artists, col- 


crimination with which 


i 
he died, he 


familiar is 


Greek art, not narrow 


only 


and in his short career 
ie highest honors to which the 
S 


lectors, and dilettants; 
had attained tl 





French scholar can aspire, having succeeded 
Beulé and Fr. Lenormant in the Chair of 
Archmology at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 


Although a 
victim of malaria, which he contracted in the 


Foucart at the Collége de France. 


early part of his career, his energy was equal 
to his ambition, so that in addition to his du- 
ties as lecturer and editor of the antique de- 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, he 
edited the most beautiful work on Greek sculp- 
ture we possess, his ‘Monuments de PArt An- 


partment of the 


tique,’ a great part of which he wrote him- 
self; he begaii a history of Greek ceramics, 
which was completed after his death by his 
M. Collignon (see Nation 
illness overtook 


younger 
No, 1213); and 

him, he was preparing a volume on Miletos, 
(where he had conducted an archwological cam- 


colleague, 


when his last 


paign), a work on the topography of Athens, 
and a history of Greek sculpture. Besides 
these, the miscellaneous essays and studies he 
has left are sufficient to fill two volumes, the 
first of which is now before us. 

Rayet was bern at Cairou, in the south of 
September 23, 1847. To 


origin be undoubtedly owed the impetuosity as 


his southern 


France, 


well as the entbusiasm which often charac- 
terized his writings. He was educated in 
Paris, first in the Lycée Bonaparte, then in the 


Keole Normale, from which he graduated in 
isi? as premier agrégé in history. This honor 
entitled a member of the 
French Schooi at Athens, an opportunity which 
he improved, although, as M. Reinach informs 
the 


Etudes, he was neither archeologist nor 


him to become 


us in sympathetic notice which precedes 


epigraphist at the time. Rome was then more 
interesting to him than Athens, and history 
more than archeology. Leaving Paris the year 
of his graduation, be went first to Italy, and 
was brought face to face with Greek remains in 
Pestum and Sicily, whence he went to Athens. 
The next year seems to have been divided be- 
itself and the shores of Asia Mi- 
He was fortunate in being at hand when 
the tirst discoveries of terra-cottas at Tanagra 
were announced in Athens, and his fine artistic 
perception showed him the value of this hith- 

to neglected side of Greek art long before the 
fame of these figurines spread through Europe. 
Yo this circumstance is due the fact that the 


Louvre 


tween Greece 


nor, 


- 
Cl 


possesses the finest collection of 


now 


re 
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na 
, ana 


when they were first offered in the market 
before the dealers had discovered that it 
worth while to counterfeit them. Collector 


well as student, he became familiar with the 


was 


as 


methods and the devices of dealers and clandes 
tine excavators to an extent which is impossi 
ble to-day, and was then to all ! 
and consequently two of 


papers are the essay on the 


uta very few 
his most valuable 
‘“*Figurines de 
Tanagra au Louvre” (‘ Etudes,’ pp. 275-324), 
and that which accompanies plate 77 of the 
‘Monuments,’ in which his account of the first 
excavations at Tanagra has, as Reinach says, 
all the value of an original deposition. 

While on a trip through Asia Minor, in the 
summer of 1870, news of the Franco-Prussian 
war reached him and to 
France, where he took some part in the lat 
ter portion of the war. His thus 
interrupted until the spring of the follow 
ing year, from which time until his death 
he devoted himself to Greek art 
ology. teturning to Athens, centribut 
ed a number of studies to the Bulletin of 
his School. In 1872 he was able to undertake « 
scheme which he had cherished since his 


earried him back 


work was 


and archaea 


he 





visit to Asia Minor, and to gratify the natura! 


instinct of every archzologist—the passion to 


excavate, The opportunity to do this he owed 
to MM. Gustave and Edmond de Rothschild, 
whose acquaintance he made that year, and 
whom he so interested in Miletos as a promis 
ing site for excavation that he was charged by 
them with a commission investi 
place at their expense. The history of the 
dertaking is comprised in two of the most 


to 





resting essays in this volume of ‘ Etudes,’ in 
which, with admirable taste and graphie pen, 
he has set forth the vexations and hardships 
which counterbalance the pleasures and tri 
umphs of archeological field-work, To those 
who wish to form an idea of the perseverance, 
the courage, and the energy, not less than the 
knowledge, required for this kind of work, 
these two essays may be especially commended. 
In spite of all the qualities which Rayet 
aided by the architect M,. Albert 
brought to the work, this campai 


Thomas, 
t be 
regarded as one of the most successful parts ot 
A number of 
fragments were brought to light, though as a 


h cann 





his career. fine architectural 


whole not to be compared with the disco. 
ries at Ephesus, which Rayet doubtless hoped 


to emulate; and enough of the lines of the 
building were uncovered to enable M. Tho 
mas to make a restoration of it. But the dilli 


culties of bringing their task to anything like 
insuperable, and 
}) they returned to 


Rayet, who had caught the fever of 


a successful completion were 
in the following summer (1S? 
France. 
ithe country, carried away with him, as his 


most important trophy of the campaign, the 
germs of the disease which termented thi 


last years of his life, and caused his prematu: 
end. For the next ten years his time 
ergy were taken up with the literary and pro 


1, short 


and en 


fessional labors we have described, unt 


ly after his appointment as professor at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in 1884, he was obliged 
to give up all work, and yield to the physi 
exhaustion in which he passed the last tw 
years of his life. Brief as was his career. | 


has left behind bim a record of which a muc! 
older man might well be proud, and 
lence of what he had already accomplished 1 
ders so much the keener our regret that his li 
sbould have been cut off in the first flower of 
its maturity. 





in the world, 


Rayet bought them 


1? rac 
ranagra 


Rayet’s greatest ability was asa popul 
and critic of the work of others, rather thau 
an original investigator; for although 
thorough scholar and a careful worker, hi 
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the different na 
and their 
There 


rica, the relative number of 
tionalities living in it, 
regards each other. 
of the who antedate all 
Moors, Spaniards, and Englishmen—the historic 
nor any mention of the famous 
caves, with their beautiful clustered 
Despite its attractive appearance 


position as 
is not a word even 
inhabitants others, 
Barbary apes 
stalactites, 
and its in 
impression which 
Field had a very 


teresting pictures, the chief 
the book is that Dr. 
pleasant time in Gibraltar. 


leaves 


Letters toa 
LL.D. 
York : 


King. By Albion W. Tourgée, 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe; 
Phillips & Hunt. 


New 


THOSE who have read the previous works of 


Mr. Tourgée will scarcely need to be told what 
qualities distinguish the present volume. There 
childlike delight in mihtary 
similes and metaphors, tawdry splen- 
», the 
withal the same 
If the au- 
the humble office 
practical advice, he might exert a 
but he 
up as a political philosopher, a part 


is the same 
the same 
dor of diction, the same profuse verbiage 
and 
flashes of vigorous common 


same ‘* bumptiousness,” 
sense, 
thor would confine himself to 
of giving 
considerable influence; must needs set 
which he 
is fitted neither by temperament nor 
tion to Whether he read the 
works of not unnot say; but 
the theories that he propounds belong to the 
era of the French Revolution. ’ have been 
modified to suit American conditions, but their 
essence is of unmistakable origin 

The ‘ king” 
dressed is the individual voter « 


by educa- 
assume, has 
tousseau or we Cf 


Tl ney 


to whom these letters are ad- 
f this country, 
and his sovereignty consists in the 
the right of suffrage. 
Mr. 
voters of this country to discharge their trust 
but 
suggestions he constructs an elaborate scheme 


exercise of 
In plain language, what 
Tourgée attempts to do is to urge the 
conscientiously : in order to enforce his 
of political maxims, the merit of which is open 
to considerable question. Thus be lays it down 
that popular government is based upon certain 
postulates, that a 
will always be wise enough to know 
right, 


lant enough to secure it. 


viz., majority of the people 
what is 
honest enough to demand it, and vigi- 
Vor populi, vom dei, 
With such a creed as this, no political morality 
the merest opportunism. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the theory 


always has been and always will be one and 


is possible except 


that there 


the same issue in national politics, upon which 


**Every child in America should have them.’’— 
England Journal of Education. 


New 


**The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should 
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Soard af Education 
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our national 


The 


there must be an eternal division of the people 
into two parties. History needs to be violently 
strained in order to countenance such a theory 


Nation. 


as this. 

Having divided his ‘‘ kings ” into two parties, 
to one of which itis a religious duty for every 
Mr. Tourgés easily demon- 
that the caucus is as sacred an‘institu- 
tion as the party, and thus his constructive 
work is apparently complete. Every voter 
must belong to a party, attend the primary, 
for delegates to the conventions. 
When the conventions have nominated, it is the 
duty of the voters to support the candidates of 
their party. This is simple enough, but Mr. 
Tourgée’s passion for theorizing leads him to 
introduce some needless complications, The 
party, it appears, has entered into a contract 
with every one of its members that the will 


man to belong, 


strates 


and vote 


| of the majority shall be honestly asccertained, 


that it will devote itself to the great issue upon 
that it will adopt only 
proper measures, and employ only capable, re 


which it was formed, 
This ‘*con 
and a 


” 


putable, and loyal representatives. 
trat social ” is, a mere fiction, 
That abstraction, ‘‘ the party 
enter into a contract, nor could there 
be any sanction for such acontract if it were 
Young Americans will 
good by groping among such theories as this, 
and they will be likely to understand their 
Government better by bearing it constantly 
in mind that no possibility 
have any existence except in the minds of the 


of course, 
confusing one. 
cannot 


entered into. get 


party can by 


men that compose it. 


Taking it for granted, 
Tourgée only 


that Mr. 
means that when a number of 
men combine for a common purpose, they must 


however, 


do so upon certain terms, express or implied, 
involved 
upon the question of party allegiance. The 


member of the party, after all, is obliged to 


he yet seems to become hopelessly 


support the party only ‘‘so far as it is possible 
to do so without the sacrifice of convictions 
which he deems of paramount importance to 
This concession is 
and is 
It expresses 


those his party represents.” 
inconsistent with the theory of the hook, 
fatal to strict party 
nearly the views of the independent 
and the rant over the Mugwumps might 
as well have been omitted. Mr. Tourgée would 
have done wisely to study the history of the 
Protestant Reformation, and especially the his- 
tory of the rival doctrines of authority and of 
individual 


discipline, 
very 
voter, 


judgment, before grappling with 


this question. 
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